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employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which would account 
for their presence in temples and dwelling houses. 

The custom must have been carried north by the colonists, for after a long 
tract of territory where arulae are not found, they appear again in the Greek 
settlement of Capua and then in Rome and the neighborhood, including Caere 
and Ardea, both traditional Greek foundations. 

Miss Roberts' paper is a study of the evidence available for determining 
the extent of the Gallic fire in 387 b.c. As a result of her investigation it 
seems probable that almost all the international documents deposited in 
the Capitoline and other temples were saved. Of the other records, the 
leges in the temple of Saturn probably survived, as well as the senatus con- 
sulta. The pontifical records and the Laws of the Twelve Tables apparently 
perished. All the latter and many of the former were restored from memory. 

A. W. Van Buren's article on the Pompeian Forum (like his treatment of 
the Aqua Traiana in Vol. I) shows that command of his subject which we 
have long since learned to expect from him. For many years his articles 
have been magna pars of the scholarly output of the School of Classical 
Studies. 

Stanley Lothrop's article is a systematic study of Pietro Cavallini's 
career. It is elaborately and effectively illustrated. 

It is to be hoped that the Academy will be able to carry out its plan of 
publishing a volume of this series each year. The Classical School in par- 
ticular has suffered severely in the past from the lack of a medium for the 
publication of the important work which it is doing. 

G. J. Laing 
University of Chicago 



M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Tertius. Recensuit et enarravit 
A. E. Housman. London: Richards, 1916. Pp. xxx+72. 

Housman's edition of Book III of Manilius is a continuation of his 
editions of Books I and II (1903, 1912; the latter was reviewed by Professor 
E. T. Merrill in Classical Philology, IX [1914], 210). A first glance reveals 
that it is a continuation, for the Introduction begins abruptly without a 
heading immediately after the title-page and jumps at once into an explana- 
tion of some of the technical parts of the book. So sudden is the plunge 
that at first one feels that a page must be missing. 

Like all of Housman's work, this edition contains the usual number of 
scintillating remarks upon which the members of the Housman cult may 
seize with avidity — and nearly everyone who has once read anything by 
the scholar-poet becomes at once a devotee. But not even Housman's 
satire is sufficient, apparently, to interest American readers in Manilius. 
His subject-matter is difficult and to most of us dull. Manilius is anything 
but easy and entertaining, though Housman calls him facile and frivolous. 
In England, on the contrary, Manilius, because of his very difficulty, perhaps, 
has attracted the attention of many scholars. 
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A few passages from Housman's Introduction will bear quotation here: 
"Liars need not have long memories if they address themselves only to fools, 
who have short ones; and an astrological poet writing his third book may 
safely forget his second, because an astrological reader will never remember 
it." Again in the discussion of an impossible interpretation: "The 12 
athla, in not unnatural consternation, have hereupon abandoned the order 
which Manilius in verse 168 declares to be immutable, and are chasing each 
other round the circle hind-before. No stranger night-scene was ever 
witnessed by Walrus or by Carpenter." Manilius is apostrophized in these 
words: "Alas, alas! This alternative method of yours, my poor Marcus, 
is none other than the vulgar method which in 218-24 you said you knew, 
and which in 225-46 you exposed as false. The wolf, to whom in his proper 
shape you denied admittance, has come back disguised as your mother the 
goose, and her gosling has opened the door to him." Behind this brilliant 
exterior there is Housman's usual profound scholarship. It is this which 
causes his often intolerant contempt for inaccuracy on the part of the author 
whose work he expounds and on the part of modern interpreters. Several 
new and convincing interpretations offered in the Introduction are so clearly 
put that one wonders how scholars failed to see the truth before. 

The commentary is in a way a return to eighteenth-century methods, 
in that it combines critical apparatus with interpretative material, all in 
Latin, though the Introduction is in English. The variant readings are, 
however, put first and printed in bold face, so that it is easy to pick them 
out. As in Book II, Housman depends on manuscripts GLM and on the 
corrector of L (L 2 ) . The names of Scaliger and Bentley are those which are 
most frequently attached to emendations accepted in the text, for these 
two are among the few scholars for whom Housman has any respect. Of the 
former he says in the Introduction: "Scaliger knew, but forgot to say, and 
consequently no other commentator knows." What a contemptuous fling 
at the commentators of Manilius! It makes one glad that he is not one of 
them. The editor's own emendations are indicated by a modest asterisk, 
instead of the more usual and rather conceited ego. Most of these had been 
propounded in an appendix to the edition of Book I. 

The book deserves welcome from those who wish all the light they can 
get on the obscurities of Manilius. 

B. L. Ullman 

University of Iowa 

Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilitjm Baehrens iterum recensuit 
Friderictjs Vollmer. Vol. V, Dracontius. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. x+268. 

Baehrens discovered many important manuscripts and made many 
valuable contributions to Latin scholarship, but he was very free with 
his emendations and worked with such rapidity that his output was ful 



